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Year of “Unusual Social and Economic Experimentation” 


Notable Labor Day Address of President of American Federation of Labor 


ABOR DAY, September 2, 1935, was cele- 

brated at Canton, Ohio, with a great demon- 
stration of union enthusiasm and solidarity. The 
principal speaker of the day was William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 
The address was broadcast over a hook-up of the 
National Broadcasting Company. Pronounced “op- 
tinism and hopeful encouragement” regarding the 
economic situation characterized the address. 

“There is abundant evidence at hand,” said 
Green, “which shows that the nation is gradually 
emerging from a long continued period of distress 
and painful economic experiences. 

“We look back upon six years of unemploy- 
ment, impaired human values, financial collapse 
and mounting losses during which the size of an 
army of idle men and women fluctuated between 
ten and thirteen million. 

“Those were painful days for labor, for working 
men and women were the chief victims of eco- 
nomic demoralization. Words cannot adequately 
describe the mental and physical suffering through 
which they passed. Those days of darkness and 
discouragement were both oppressive and de- 
pressive. 

“Only brave, courageous men and women can 
pass through such an ordeal and, at the same time, 
maintain their faith in the existing social order. 

“But, through all the sad experiences met during 
the long period which has intervened since the 
financial and economic collapse of 1929, labor 
maintained self-control and demonstrated its un- 
swerving loyalty and devotion to the nation’s in- 
stitutions. 

“Its hope and confidence in the resourcefulness 
of the nation and its faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy were subjected to a most se- 
vere test. 

“Every act of self-discipline, courage. service 
and constructive endeavor revealed the soundness 
of the foundation upon which the organied labor 
movement of our country rests. 

“Now the economic horizon is becoming 
brighter. We can enter into the spirit of Labor 
Day this year jfirm in the belief that better days 
are at hand; that even though slowly yet surely 
we are moving toward the realization of a better 
economic and social order, increasing and enlarg- 
ing work opportunities and improved conditions 
of employment.” 

Unemployment Remains Great Problem 

Although stressing the marked improvement 
which manifests itself in the industrial world and 
emphasizing the importance of various measures 
of social justice enacted by the recent session of 
Congress, Green trenchantly declared there is still 
a jobless army numbering millions and that imper- 
ative measures are necessary to provide work for 
them, 

“The mind of labor is centered upon the solution 
of the nation’s unemployment problem,” he said. 

“We know that any remedy applied must deal 
with the fundamental causes which underlie our 
unemployment problem and must take into ac- 
count its permanent rather than its temporary 
character. 

“We know that public work projects will afford 
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a measure of temporary relief, but every student 
of economics knows and understands that these 
projects do not offer or afford a permanent solu- 
tion of our unemployment difficulties. 


Prevailing Wage Rate Urged 


Green deplored the failure of Congress to in- 
clude in the work relief measure the amendment 
strenuously urged by organized labor providing 
“for the payment of the prevailing rate of wages 
in each community where public works projects 
were launched,” adding: 

“Through an executive order a security wage, 
which is somewhat less than the prevailing wage, 
was established and ordered applied. 

“In my opinion Congress and the administration 
made a grave mistake when they failed to accept 
and apply the principle of the prevailing rate of 
wages upon all government relief projects. 

“Labor protested against the payment of the so- 
called security wage and will continue to do so. 

“We hold that working people who are the 
innocent victims of economic demoralization and 
widespread unemployment are entitled to be paid 
and receive the prevailing rate of wages for labor 
performed upon all public works relief projects in 
every community throughout the land.” 

Importance of Trade Unions 

In surveying the experience of the workers dur- 
ing the economic experimentation which has 
characterized the later phases of the business de- 
pression Green emphasized that the supreme lesson 
taught is the great value of the trade union move- 
ment. ‘Working people everywhere,” he said, 
“are understanding as never before the potential 
as well as the actual power, strength and influence 
of organization and collective bargaining. 

“They know that the mobilization of the eco- 
nomic strength of workers in all lines of industry 
is necessary in order to protect them against ex- 
ploitation and to sustain them in any aggressive 
effort they may make to secure and enjoy higher 
standards of life and living. 

“No code-making policy, however meritorious 
and helpful it may be, can serve as a substitute 
for collective bargaining carried on and supported 
by a solid, united, militant organization of working 
men and women. 

“Organized labor has made gains because it 
learned to place a true value upon concerted ac- 
tion and because it boldly and courageously as- 
serted its rights. 

“All of this grew out of a sense of desperation 
to which the workers had been driven during the 
long, trying days of the depression. when they 
were being confronted daily with new problems, 
new difficulties and greater hazards. 

“The new psychology which had been created 
was reflected in the strikes which have taken place 
throughout the country. 

“The spirit of organization has been and is 
being manifested in the growth and establishment 
of organization in industries and among workers 
who never before had been organized.” ; 

“Labor proposed a remedy for unemployment, 
which, while opposed by some employers, is heing 
more widely accepted by all classes of people. 


“We hold that the permanent solution of our un- 
employment problem can only be brought about 
through a reduction in the hours worked per day 
and per week so that the amount of work avail- 
able may be more widely distributed and through 
the development of mass purchasing power, so 
that the consuming ability of the nation may more 
nearly correspond with its facilities of production. 


“The mechanization of industry and the extended 
use of power, which in operation increased the 
efficiency and productivity of individual workers, 
has displaced working men and women and has 
constantly increased the army of unemployed. 

“The question we must answer is whether we 
shall continue to displace by the use of machinery 
those who are employed, adding to an ever-in- 
creasing idle army, and do nothing more, or 
whether we shall create new work opportunities 
for those who are displaced, through a reduction 
in the number of hours worked per day and the 
number of days worked per week. : 

“Our country must choose between the mainte- 
nance of a permanent army of unemployed, de- 
pendent for relief upon our government, or the 
creation of work opportunities, through an ad- 
justment in working time, so that self-respecting 
working men and women may earn a living for 
themselves and their families. 

“Labor makes its choice. It prefers to see men 
and women employed, earning a livelihood. rather 
than to be fed as the wards of the government. 

“For this reason labor insists upon the accep- 
tance of its sound economic philosophy, the thirty- 
hour work-week and the payment of high wages, 
with the resultant creation of a high mass pur- 
chasing power.” 


Labor Legislation 


In his review of federal legislation improving 
the conditions of the workers, Mr. Green men- 
tioned the National Industrial Recovery Act, Sec- 
tion 7-a of which conferred upon labor the right 
to organize and bargain collectively without in- 
terference from employers, later abolished by the 
Supreme Court’s decision holding the N.R.A. un- 
constitutional; the National Labor Relations Act, 
which makes the right to organize declared in 
Section 7-a the statute law of the land; the Social 
Security Act, which establishes unemployment in- 
surance and old-age pensions; the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, which sets up a pension system for 
railroad employees; the Guffey Coal Stabilization 
Act, which is designed to establish fair wages, 
hours and prices in the bituminous coal industry, 
and the $4,800,000,000 Work Relief Act, which 
was enacted to provide temporary work for about 
3,500 000 of the relief roll unemployed. 

Among the constructive labor measures now be- 
fore Congress whose enactment into law is imper- 
ative, Green included the bill sponsored by Sen- 
ator Black making the thirty-hour work-week 
mandatory, and the bill sponsored by Senator 
O'Mahoney, providing for the licensing of cor- 
porations. The O’Mahoney bill, he said, “wilh 
provide for industrial stabilization, constructive 
economic planning and the establishment and 


‘maintenance of fair industrial practices.” 
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San Francisco’s Labor Day Celebration Was Most Impressive in Years 
» 


NION labor in San Francisco celebrated its 

own national holiday, Labor Day, last Mon- 
day with perhaps the greatest display of solidarity 
witnessed in San Francisco in many years. A pa- 
rade, variously estimated to include from fifty to 
seventy thousand men and women, and requiring 
three hours and twenty minutes to traverse the line 
of march, was the principal event of the day, and 
exercises at the Civic Auditorium in the afternoon 
and an entertainment and dance in the evening 
at the same place completed an eventful day in 
the history of San Francisco. 


There were few untoward incidents, these con- 
sisting of the usual efforts of radicals to create 
disturbances, which were quickly squelched, and 
on the whole the crowds, both spectators and par- 
ticipants, displayed the greatest good humor. 


The splendid order maintained, the precision 
with which the various divisions of the parade fell 
into line, the many interesting and elaborate floats, 
and the distinguishing features of uniform and 
regalia of the various unions—all these contrib- 
uted to make the parade an interesting spectacle 
as well as a reminder to the public that organized 
labor, although it has suffered severely from the 
years of depression, has not lost in numbers nor 
in enthusiasm for the cause of labor solidarity. 


INTERESTING PARADE FEATURES 


There were many interesting features in the 
parade, not the least of which was the splendid 
showing of individual groups, including the mari- 
time unions, which probably comprised six thou- 
sand marchers, and the unions marching under the 
banner of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, also numerically strong. Other groups, such 
as the culinary trades and the allied printing 
crafts, which represent thousands of workers, 
were not anywhere near their full strength be- 
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cause of the fact that a large percentage of their 
members were necessarily at work. 


Hundreds of thousands of citizens formed solid 
walls along the line of march to cheer, clap and 
shout congratulations to friends and relatives as 
the bands, floats, drum corps and rank on rank 
of unions passed by. 

Starting promptly at 10 a. m., the vast parade 
rolled up Market street in nine divisions that 
included more than 130 units, a multi-colored tide 
of marchers. 

Intermittently above the blare of music and 
crash of drums came roars of “Hats off” as the 
American flag, flying above the banners of each 
union, bespoke the patriotism of those who do the 
world’s work. 

Loudspeaker equipment, installed at intervals 
along the parade route, aided in identification of 
the unions for the throngs of spectators, and were 
the means of disseminating interesting facts and 
accomplishments concerning the various organi- 
zations. 


HONORED LEADERS IN VAN 


Thomas Meagher, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Building Trades Council, led the imposing 
spectacle as grand marshal. His aides were John 
A. O’Connell, Daniel P. Haggerty, George Kid- 
well, Edward D. Vandeleur, Hugo Ernst, George 
Ward, Joseph Marshall, James Ricketts, Frank 
Bond and James McKnight. 

Following the marshal came official cars, one 
of them carrying Mayor Rossi, Congressman 
Richard J. Welch, John P. McLaughlin and 
Michael Casey. 4 

In other official cars rode Andrew Furuseth, 
Walter McArthur, Will J. French, Thomas Doyle, 
Mike Sullivan, William Rhys, Henry Reidlinger, 
Charles H. Parker, Joseph Ault and Charles 
Fleischman. 

JUNIOR UNION MAKES HIT 

The Theatrical Federation led the First divi- 
sion, ten marching units that included two which 
were making their first public appearance. These 
were nurses in uniform and the Junior Union of 
Boys and Girls. 

The latter, wearing blue jumpers and white caps 
and marching to the tempo of a well-trained drum 
corps, drew round after round of applause. They 
reflected great credit on the coaching of Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Urmy. 

In this division the bartenders had a float that 
was a miniature night club, with a jazz band and 
a hilarious party quaffing drinks at a table. 


BIGGEST UNION IN PARADE 


Waterfront unions formed the Second division, 
the biggest in the parade, with the International 
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Longshoremen’s Association winning the prize {o; 
the union with the greatest representation of mem. 
bership. 


In this division the American Federation oj 
Labor had a striking float that portrayed the 
diverse crafts of its member unions, from ladies’ 
garment workers to men who labor over glowing 
forges. 

The Third division was given to the Iron Trades 
Council, the Fourth to the Allied Printing Trades 
and the Fifth to the miscellaneous members of the 
Labor Council. 


BUTCHERS’ ARTISTIC DISPLAY 


The Fifth division was led by one of the most 
interesting features of the parade, consisting of the 
various unions of the butcher industry. The dif. 
ferent crafts were represented by members nattily 
attired in uniforms distinctive of their callings— 
the meat cutters and salesmen in white, the pack- 
ing house workers with aprons and the equipment 
of their trade, and others distinctively appareled, 
They were led by a float which attracted much 
attention and was a creditable display of artistry, 
It represented a scene on the Western prairies in 
pre-railroad days, with a band of Indians in pur- 
suit of a herd of buffalo. The whole was in the 
form of statuary composed of—suet! Fortunately 
the rays of the sun were tempered by the over- 
hanging fog bank, which also made marching 
comfortable. The butchers were awarded two tro- 
phies—one for “best appearance” and one for “the 
handsomest float.” 

Then came the Teamsters’ groups, followed by 
the District Council of Painters, District Council 
of Carpenters and finally by the miscellaneous 
members of the Building Trades Council. 

The last units of the Ninth division were still 
waiting on side streets near the Embarcadero to 
join the parade when the lead divisions had been 
passing the reviewing stand at the Civic Center 
for forty minutes. 


Congressman Welch Speaks on 
Labor’s Tremendous Victories 


The exercises in the Civic Auditorium in the 
afternoon were delayed somewhat by the un- 
usually long parade, and when the preliminary 
music program ended the big building was crowded 
to the doors. 

Congressman Richard J. Welch of the Fifth 
California district was the orator of the day, and 
Mayor Angelo J. Rossi and Edward D. Vandeleur, 
president of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
delivered felicitous remarks. 

“Organized labor, under the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, stands now, as always, for our 
Constitution and our flag—for freedom of speech, 
thought, religion and of the press,” said Congress- 
man Welch, and he continued: 

“The tremendous gains labor has made in the 
last session of Congress distinguish that session as 
the most important to labor since the days oi 
Samuel Gompers. 

“The Wagner labor disputes act is one of 
labor’s greatest victories. For the first time in his- 
tory legislative recognition has been given to the 
absolute right of labor to collective bargaining 
under the provisions of the Wagner act. No 
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longer can employers refuse to deal with the rep- 
resentatives of their employees.” 

Mayor Rossi said in part: 

“Organized labor in the United States, as we 
know it through the American Federation of 
Labor, has earned and holds the sincere approval 
and appreciation of the American people. 

“Tt is therefore eminently proper that we gather 
here and that this day, above all others, should be 
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Award of Trophies 


To Organizations Taking Part in the Labor Day 
Parade, September 2, 1935 

judges—Hon. Daniel S. O’Brien, Hon. John J. 
O’Toole, Hon. Will J. French, Hon. Franklin A. 
Grifin and Hon. Walter Matheson. 

Best Appearance—First (trophy donated by 
Mayor Rossi), Butchers No. 115; second (San 
Francisco Labor Council), Ice Wagon Drivers; 
third (Judge Walter Perry Johnson), Milk Wagon 
Drivers; fourth (Judge T. I. Fitzpatrick), Motion 
Picture Projectionists. 

Largest Percentage of Members in Line—First 
(Marin-Dell Milk Company), Longshoremen No. 
38-79; second (Mayor Rossi), Teamsters No. 85; 
third (Congressman Richard J. Welch), Bakery 
Wagon Drivers No. 484; fourth (San Francisco 
Bar Pilots), Bottlers No. 293. 

Best Turnout of Women—First (City and 
County of San Francisco), United Garment Work- 
ers No. 131; second (Supervisor A. J. Gallagher), 
Laundry Workers No. 26; third (R. I. Wisler), 
Waitresses No. 48; fourth (Judge Theresa Meikle), 
Dressmakers No. 101. 

Handsomest Float—First (Judge James G. 
Conlan), Butchers No. 115; Second (Assessor Rus- 
sell L. Wolden), Chauffeurs No. 265; third (City 
Attorney John J. O’Toole), Marine Engineers 
No. 97; fourth (Sheriff William J. Fitzgerald), 
Railroad Shopmen. 

Most Original Float—First (Granat Bros.), Ice 
Wagon Drivers; second (Judge Lyle T. Jacks), 
Painters No. 195 third (Judge Michael J. Roche), 
Ornamental Iron Workers No. 492; fourth (Con- 
troller Leonard S. Leavey), Steam Shovelmen. 

Best Marching Union—First (Simon Davis), 
Laundry Drivers No. 256; second (District Attor- 
ney Matthew Brady), Bakers No. 24; third (Judge 
George W. Schonfeld), Hospital and Institutional 
Employees; fourth (Judge Louis H. Ward), 
Plumbers No. 442. 

Best Union Label Turnout—First (Judge T. F. 
Prendergast), Union Label Section. 

Special trophy (San Francisco Bar 
Cooks No. 44. 


Pilots), 


consecrated to the loyalty, energy, ability and skill 


of those who do their full share to make this na- 
tion the best on earth in which to live. 

“The American Federation of Labor stands for 
all that is best in our American traditions and 
institutions, and today our people have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, and your members of proving, 
the strength and quality of organized labor. 

“As I watched that tremendous army of work- 
ers pass by the reviewing stand I could not but 
reflect upon the heavy responsibilities now resting 
upon the American trade unions and their loyal 
members. Whether we like it or not, the labor 
policies of this nation are outlined by the men and 
women who are organized. 

“Tt necessarily follows that the success or failure 
of such policies must be borne by those respon- 
sible. 

“In this period of unrest San Francisco trade 
unionists have borne their part splendidly. They 
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have displayed an even temper, and exhibited 
sound judgment ‘in the scores of conferences in 
which they have been called upon to participate. 


“The eyes of the world have been on organized 
labor in San Francisco for the past many months. 
Let us remember that eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 

Mayor Rossi’s remarks were brief but pointed 
and he declared himself in thorough sympathy 
with the aims and principles of union labor. His 
address was the signal for one of the few un- 
pleasant incidents of the day, when a group of 
radicals in the rear of the Auditorium started a 
chorus of “boos.” 

The demonstration was quickly squelched, how- 
ever, when the group of labor officials and com- 
mitteemen on the stage ranged themselves beside 
the mayor and a spotlight was turned on, bring- 
ing Mayor Rossi into sharp prominence. 

Then the boos were drowned out by a deafening 
roar of cheers from the union men and women 
who filled the large building. 

Attempts to sell a radical newspaper in the hall 
also brought on a slight disturbance. 

Edward D. Vandeleur, who also was Labor Day 
chairman, was*the third speaker of the exercises. 
His address was a vigorous attack against “vigi- 
lante” activities. 

“The streets of our cities must be kept safe for 
union men,” he said, citing vigilante incidents 
throughout the state. “Pressure must be brought 
to bear on officials to stamp out vigilante organi- 
zations. They must be prevented from growing 
into a national movement.” 


hour day and the thirty-hour week, “teeth” for the 
Wagner act, restoration of N.R.A. or its provi- 


relief projects. 


GOING 


Grand Ball and Entertainment 
Bring to Close Day’s Enjoyment 


The evening feature of the celebration also 
brought a tremendous crowd to the Civic Audi- 
torium, where an entertainment and dance was 
scheduled. 

Theatrical and vaudeville talent from the vari- 
ous theaters and other places of amusement kept 
the audience intensely interested for three hours, 
when the grand march began. 

The dancing lasted until a late hour, and the 
great dancing floor was the scene of enjoyment for 
all those who desired to take part. The galleries 
also were jammed with thousands who enjoyed 
the lively spectacle. 

The dance brought to an end probably the most 
enjoyable and impressive Labor Day celebration 
held in years in San Francisco, and which re- 
flected great credit on the committeemen in 
charge. 

The arrangements throughout were executed 
with machine-like precision, and from Chairman 
Vandeleur and Grand Marshal Meagher down to 
the individual committeemen, each did his part to 
make the celebration a success. Mention can not 


| be made of all those who contributed to the suc- 
' cess of the occasion, but great credit is due to all. 


= See 
FAITHFUL STEWARDSHIP 
In his Labor Day address John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, 


' said: “Organized labor in the contest that is to 


come has no choice but to support the President 


' morally with votes and with its frugal pennies. 
Vandeleur spoke strongly in favor of the six- | 


Of the result there can be no doubt. A grateful 
people in appreciation of faithful stewardship will 


| re-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 
sions in some form, and for prevailing wages on 
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Green’s Labor Day Speech 


The speech delivered by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, on 
Labor Day at Canton, Ohio, is a document of 
such comprehensive scope in its dealing with labor 
and economic questions that it deserves the study 
of all citizens who are concerned in the welfare 
of the country and who believe that labor is the 
keystone of the arch which supports the prosperity 
and well being of the nation. 

Ignoring any attempt at polemics, in an optimis- 
tic vein he reviews present conditions and calls 
attention to the fact that the nation is’ becoming 
social-minded, and that the sordid, materialistic 
point of view “is being supplanted by a humane 
and more spiritual attitude.” He believes we are 
in the formative period of a social justice program 
which will banish the ever-present fear of want 
from those of the underprivileged “who must ever 
be the objects of special care and consideration.” 


The Supreme Court decision holding invalid the 
National Recovery Act spurred the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated bodies to 
redoubled efforts to secure legislation which 
should attempt to carry on the work commenced 
by that act in securing better conditions for labor 
and a more economic and equitable conduct of 
business and industry. Because of the failure of 
that act to meet constitutional requirements, more 
than five million workers suffered reductions in 
wages and increased hours of labor, says Green. 


The National Recovery Act and the ruling of 
the Supreme Court invalidating it have not been 
all loss, however, for out of that experience has 
been born a spirit of organization among workers 
“manifested in the growth and establishment of 
organizations in industries and among workers 
who never before had been organized.” Green pre- 
dicts that the tide of organization will continue to 
rise, “covering a wider industrial field, until ap- 
proximate equality in bargaining power will be 
established between those who own and manage 
industry and those who work for wages and are 
employed therein.” And he rightly holds that 
“collective bargaining, which has been accepted 
as a fixed national policy, should be supported by 
all classes of people, including employers of labor.” 

The» O’Mahoney bill, which provides for the 
licensing of corporations, and which has not yet 
been enacted; the Wagner labor disputes ‘act, the 
‘social security measure, the railroad retirement 
act, the Guffey coal act, the public works relief 
measure, the restoration of wages for government 
employees, and other similar measures show the 
advance of legislative thought and action in favor 
‘of social justice and security for all classes of 
workers, the speaker declares, and “in the reali- 
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zation .of its legislative program labor and its 
friends everywhere can share in a general feeling 
of satisfaction.” 

“Labor insists upon the acceptance of its sound 
philosophy—the thirty-hour week and the payment 
of high wages, with the resultant creation of a 
high mass purchasing power,” he concludes. 

The general consensus of opinion will be that 
the Labor Day address of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor is a statesmanlike 
and patriotic effort, and business, industry and the 
people generally would profit by taking to heart 
the facts and deductions therein set forth, and 
especially the statement that labor “prefers to 
see men and women employed, earning a liveli- 
hood, rather than to be fed as the wards of the 
government.” 


ee eee 
“To Meet Changed Conditions” 


Enemies of President Roosevelt’s administration 
and policies are engaged in a campaign to make it 
appear that attempts to amend the Constitution to 
meet modern requirements are unpatriotic and 
“bolshevistic.” Some of the propaganda is too 
silly for serious consideration, but it may mislead 
the unthinking. 

It doesn’t mislead the editor of the “Alaska 
Weekly,” published in Seattle, who quotes the 
following: 

“A republic cannot stand upon bayonets, 
and when that time comes, when the wealth 
of the nation is in the hands of the few, then 
we must rely upon the wisdom of the best 
element of our country to adjust the laws of 
the nation to the changed condition.” 

“That statement,” he says, “is not from a speech 
of ‘Roosevelt the Red,’ nor from a socialistic agi- 
tator. It is an excerpt from a speech made by 
James Madison before the constitutional conven- 
tion away back in 1787.” Other quotations given 
by the Seattle editor are: 

I do not think well of democracy. Inequal- 
ity of property is the great and fundamental 
distinction in society—Alexander Hamilton. 

We are here for the protection of property. 
If we are here for any other purpose we might 
as well go home.—John Rutledge (afterward 
a Supreme Court justice.) 

Property is the main object in society.— 
Gouvernor Morris. 

No section of society has a greater respect for 
the Constitution of the United States than those 


citizens composing the labor organizations of the- 


country. But they realize, as has been realized on 
more than a score of occasions, that changing 
political, economic and social conditions demand 
changes in the fundamental law to meet them. 
No man-made institution can be perfect; but at 
least attempts may be made striving for perfection. 
By this method comes progress. 

The effort to build a wall of sanctity around the 
Constitution is but a cowardly attempt on the part 
of the capitalists to dodge the issues created by 
modern industrial methods. 

The people created the Constitution and the 
people can amend it whenever the demand is great 
enough. “Life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” are not the especial privileges of the wealthy. 
It may become the solemn duty of “the best ele- 
ment of our country” to amend the Constitution to 
meet the “changed conditions.” 

=a ee 
Huey’s Disastrous Filibuster 

One would like to know what Huey Long thinks 
of his filibuster now. Always preaching liberal 
doctrines, except sometimes when preaching radi- 
cal ones, Huey, time after time, has backed up his 
words by his votes. So far as old newspaper men 
can recall, Huey Long is the first liberal who has 
reached the Senate from Louisiana since the Civil 
War; and little as they might care for his man- 
ners, people who want to see progress in govern- 
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ment felt pretty sure of Huey Long’s PaPEOF, Says 
an I.-L. N. S. writer. 

And then, by a ranting filibuster; Huey has en- 
dangered and perhaps blocked for many months 
almost the whole reform program which Congress 
enacted. Old-age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, aid for crippled children and destitute moth- 
ers, aid for the blind, pensions for retired railroad 
workers, the work of the new Labor Relations 
Act, the Guffey Coal Act—all these and several 
more enlightened laws are hampered and perhaps 
for months completely blocked because Huey’s 
filibuster kept Congress from. appropriating the 
money for them. 

A drunken cowboy with a pair of sinestiaciters 
could scarcely wreak more damage on the lights 
and windows of a frontier town than Huey. Long 
has worked among the reforms of the last session 
—most of which he supported. 

It is well, too, to assess a proper measure of 
blame to the leaders of the House and Senate who 
gave Huey his chance. They agreed to adjourn- 
ment at a fixed date; and fixed dates are the joy 
and opportunity of filibusters. Senator Norris 
thought he had ended such things when. he. put 
through his “lame duck amendment” to the Con- 
stitution, abolishing the former short session of 
Congress which had to end automatically on 
March 4. Yet the most destructive filibuster in 
years comes in the first ‘Congress meeting after 
that amendment was adopted! 

“How long can you hold this position?” asked 
General Thomas of Colonel George of the Second 
Minnesota, when the Confederates were pouring 
through the gap at Chickamauga. and threatening 
to sweep the Union army out of existence. “Till 
the regiment is mustered out of service,” was the 
colonel’s answer. It would be well if the leaders 
of Congress would learn the Minnesota colonel’s 
contempt of fixed days, and hold its position until 
it can muster itself out of service with all its work 
done. 

———_ &____—_ 

The true picture of unemployment in Germany 
is sometimes partly revealed by speeches of the 
Nazi masters themselves. At a congress of the 
Westphalian district of the Nazi party the Nazi 
governor of Westphalia, Dr. Meyer, declared that 
unemployment in the industrial cities of Gelsen- 
kirchen, Gladbach and Buer was still very high, 
and in fact higher than the average unemployment 
figure in the Reich. In the Ruhr district the high 
unemployment figure is partly explained by the 
abundance of coal already mined which has forced 
the managements of coal mines to restrict working 
hours. 


ee 
Grave doubts pervade the minds of many citi- 
zens relative to the efficacy of the so-called “neu- 


trality plan” which was adopted in the closing 
days of the late Congress. It is pointed out that 
one of its provisions—the prohibition of the ex- 
port of arms and munitions of war to foreign bel- 
ligerents— will discriminate harmfully against 
small nations. For instance, Italy will be able to 
“get by” without purchasing munitions abroad, 
while Ethiopia, which has no industries, would be 
unable to defend herself in case of war should she 
be prohibited from purchasing foreign products. 


The Nazi regime and its “unbelievable brutali- 
ties against the German people” were condemned 
by the annual conference of the British Transport 
and General Workers’ Union at Douglas, Isle of 
Man. The labor leader, S. Hall, speaking in behalf 
of the power workers’ group, declared that hu- 
manity seemed to go out when Nazism came in. 


; es 

I know that God has given us the use of goods, 
but only as far as is necessary; and He has deter- 
mined that the use be common. It is absurd and 
disgraceful for one to live magnificently and 
luxuriously when so many are hungry.—Clement 
of Alexandria. 
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How to Grow High Wages 


By N. D. ALPER: 
The So-called Employer (continued) 


We have indicated that labor employs labor, and 
that the cogsumer is the “king-pin” in the, business 
of creating jobs. All people engaged in production 
are directed by the wishes of the consumers. If 
the consumers refuse to patronize certain articles 
or services, such articles and services will not be 
produced, or their production will be greatly re- 
stricted. In theory, men and women are free to 
engage in such industry as they are qualified to 
enter, if the profit possibility indicates that the 
consumers might want some new article, or a 
greater quantity of some article, now being pro- 
duced for use. In a democracy consumers should 
have the power of choice, as well as a great variety 
of qualities and kinds of goods and services to 
select from. 

While the consumers determine whether an 
employer will hire one man or a thousand in pro- 
duction, employers, under the present system, are 
permitted to select such men and women who, in 
their judgment, would do best at any one job. 
Under no social plan would everybody be happy 


at the selection of people for all jobs. There would : 


be misfits and dissatisfied folks in more ways than 
one. Which system will permit those dissatisfied 
to have the surest opportunity of bettering their 
condition? Whichever that is should be the one 
best suited to a democracy. Since the respon- 
sibility for a well-ordered production rests on the 
so-called employer, the choice of selecting work- 
men should also be his. Under the natural condi- 
tion, where jobs should be more plentiful than 
men, he should have to offer attractive wages to 
attract labor. 


If the consumer is the only one entitled to be 
thought of as an employer, what title should we 


give those whom we now think of as employers? ' 


Why not think of them as agents or foremen of 
employment? Does that not more nearly describe 
what they do? As agents of employment they per- 
form a very important function in the business of 
making a living. All men and women could not 
do what they do, and all would not be willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary to qualify themselves 
to do such work. It is no little task, that of 
bringing the proper quantities of land-sites, labor 
and capital together for productive purposes. In 
thinking of them as agents of employment there 
is honor enough for mortal man. As such we 
honor them, and as they serve the consumers, as 
determined by the consumers themselves, so 
should they be rewarded. We employ and reward 
the talents of a Mae West, a Henry Ford, a Joe 
Louis, a Dr. Mayo. People value the services or 
products of individuals or corporations in relation 
to other values. If the people are free to express 
their own judgment they will do so, and who 
should have the right to step in between and to 
tell the people they can not make others rich with 
their patronage? A democracy, in theory at least, 
is dedicated to individual liberty and freedom. The 
vast majority of our people will prefer a system 
which assures the greatest amount of choice all 
around so long as it does not interfere with equal 
rights on the part of others. 

So long as there are idle men and idle land it 
is foolish and silly to talk of a limited amount of 
wealth. It is also untrue to think and dangerous 
to perpetuate the notion among our people that 
the only way some can become wealthy is by rob- 
bing others. We are not denying that many do 
secure large wealth by what amounts to robbery 
Protected by law. True, there is a great difference 
in how wealth is acquired. But having idle land 
and idle men, is not Why is not more wealth pro- 
duced? also a vital question? Have Americans the 
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intelligence and the courage to free themselves 
for real prosperity? 


The people make and give jobs. They likewise. 


reward. Wants of human beings being unlimited 
they could give an unlimited number of jobs, 
and all could be gainfully employed in producing 
goods and services to satisfy such wants. There 
are reasons for all things, and there is a reason 
for this unnatural and totally unnecessary unem- 
ployment. 
(Copyrighted, 1935, by N. D. Alper) 


Next week: Beginning Wealth and Its Production 

(To understand, wealth distribution we must 
know what wealth is and how it is produced. It 
may be a strange question to many if we ask, Is 
“share the wealth” a way to secure a fair and 
just wealth distribution?) 


Ae ee 
COMMUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGN 
Sixty volunteer speakers will carry the Com- 
munity Chest campaign message, “We must give,” 
to clubs, lodges, churches, labor unions and other 
organized groups. Under the chairmanship of 


Randell Larson the speakers are being trained in 
their job of assisting in the raising of $2,000,000 
for the privately-financed welfare agencies in San 
Francisco. The appeal dates are October 1 to 18. 
ee Sg 


TWO REFERENDUM PETITIONS 


Referendum petitions on the chain store tax 
measure and the oleomargarine tax bill were filed 
last week with the secretary of state at Sacra- 
mento. A petition bearing 48,373 signatures was 
offered to keep the chain store tax from becoming 
effective, and another petition with 85,563 signa- 
tures was aimed at the oleomargarine tax law. In 
both cases 116,487 signatures must be certified to 
the secretary of state by midnight September 14 
to obtain a vote in 1936 on the propositions. 

—— 
PRODUCERS WILL HONOR ROGERS 

The Association of Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors has pledged wholehearted sup- 
port to a movement to create a national memorial 
to the late Will Rogers, says a Hollywood dis- 
patch. All major companies of the industry were 
represented at a conference with Will Hays, presi- 
dent of the association. Hope was expressed that 
“whatever national memorial may be agreed upon 
will be in consonance with the life practice of Will 
Rogers, and take the form of definite and enduring 
help to the helpless.” 


Big Ideas 


In Small Paragraphs 
‘By JOHN BAER: 
The Congressman Cartoonist 
If workers and farmers are kept in hot water 
long enough they will become as hardboiled as 
the chiselers. 


In Alabama, union labor is demanding a closed 
market for farmers and the Farmers’ Union is 
demanding a closed shop for workers. That’s co- 
operation. 


A combination of middlemen controls prices for 
both the farmers and consumers. The combined 
purchasing power of farmers and workers would 


make a powerful weapon to control the middle- 
men. 


Collective buying by all producers would mean 
collective bargaining for the workers and col- 
lective marketing for the farmers. By that time 
the profiteers will be just a rare old “collection”! 


In many counties in Alabama the labor unions 
are showing the farmers where to look for union 
labels and the Farmers’ Union is showing union 
labor where to look for the Farmers’ Union card. 
And, oh boy! when they both learn how to find 
them, it will be good-nite for the profiteers! 


Comment and Criticism - 
LL.N.S. 

How badly some of the big industries smashed 
code standards after the Schecter decision is 
shown by the figures offered by the United Textile 
Workers. In thirty-five states 1200 mills are 
charged with discrimination against union ment- 
bers to a total of 45,000. That’s where the code 
went to in that case. Wage and hour changes took 
place right and left. 

A good deal of business will observe labor laws 
only when they are forced to do it. There must 
be a policeman in every plant and the only force 
that can serve in that role is labor—the union. 
That seems to be the real truth about industry. 

There are plenty of employers who really would 
like to establish the highest possible standards, 
but always there is the rat in the hold of the 
ship, gnawing away. The rat, by and large, sets 
or largely influences the standards. 

* 8 | * 

Senator Huey Long talked five hours in the 
closing session of Congress, so that the third de- 
ficiency bill died. This bill carried riders providing 
money for the new Social Security Board and 
other new boards. 

Huey killed these appropriations. And he didn’t 
win anything for anybody. What a hero he turned 
out to be! 

But a joker was slipped into a resolution giving 
a House committee authority to investigate elec- 
tions. The joker permits investigation of anything, 
including, some think, the Hon. Huey P. Long of 
Louisiana, kingsfish and long distance talker, 

So Huey’s five-hour talk may turn out to be a 
boomerang. And that would be interesting. 

* * * 

The commissars in Moscow seem to think 
Americans are foolish, short of memory and gen- 
eral all around boobs. They tell us they aren’t 
responsible for what the third internationale says 
or does, and thus, they say, Russia hasn’t broken 
any promise. 

How simple it all is, and how lovely! The right 
hand isn’t to blame for what the left hand does. 

One moment the red organizations are just one 
happy family; the next minute they don’t know 
each other, aren’t on speaking terms and couldn’t 
for the world have any mutual responsibility. 
What a racket! 

The only fly in the ointment is that we really 
aren't that simple, but of course the Soviets will 
never believe it. They run true to form—and we 
probably shall do the same. 

a ae 

Communism has built its destruction machine 
stronger in the United States since recognition. 
The communist machine has had American pro- 
tection while it has done so. Labor knew that 
would happen—said so many times. The Ameri- 
can government wouldn’t believe that labor knew 
what it was talking about. 

Someone is going to have to pay the price for 
our foolish kindness. There are indications now 
and then that Uncle Sam is the universal goat. 
He stands for almost anything—up to a point. 
And then he turns around and the retribution is 
glorious to behold. : 

Communism has played ducks and drakes with 
the United States long enough, it seems. 

oe ee 
ARTERIAL HAZARDS 

Almost all of the decrease in traffic fatalities in 

San Francisco during the fourteen months up to 


_July 31 last, as compared with the preceding four. 


teen months, can be accounted for by the aban- 
donment of six streets as arterials. This is the 
conclusion presented by a report which the public 
safety department of the California State Automo- 
bile Association has submitted to the San Fran- 
cisco Traffic Law Enforcement Board. 


Right to Jury Trials 
In Injunction Cases 


Upheld in New York 


The decision of Supreme Court Justice Meier 
Steinbrink in Brooklyn upholding the right of per- 
sons accused of contempt of court for violating 
labor injunctions to demand jury trials is hailed 
as one of the most important legal victories for 
labor in recent months, 

The case was the first Supreme Court test of 
the constitutionality of recent legislative enact- 
ments designed to remedy abuses involving labor 
injunctions, and particularly disputes arising from 
picketing by strikers. Under the new amendments 
a person accused of violating a court injunction in 
a labor dispute may now have his case passed on 
by an ordinary jury instead of by a Supreme Court 
justice. 

The ruling was made in a test case brought by 
the Standard Baking Company against officers and 
members of Local 505 of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of America, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Litigation between this company and the union 
resulted several months ago in a sweeping injunc- 
tion ordered by Supreme Court Justice Faber in 
Brooklyn. Labor’s vigorous protest against the 
ruling by Justice Faber was considered instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the amendments to the penal 
and judiciary laws which Justice Steinbrink passed 
on in his decision. 


Labor Wins on Three Points 


The court upheld Matthew M. Levy, who repre- 
sented the union, on three constitutional ques- 
tions. It ruled that the new laws do not consti- 
tute an illegal infringement of legislative author- 
ity on the judiciary branch of the state govern- 
ment; that they do not, in the present instance, 
deprive the bakery company of property without 
due process of law, and that they can not be con- 
sidered “class legislation.” 

On the first point Justice Steinbrink decided 
that the new amendments do not infringe on the 
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judiciary’s power, because they merely designate 
procedural changes. 

As to the contention that the baking company 
is deprived of property without due process of 
law, the court held that the labor injunction which 
it alleges has been violated gave the company no 
property rights, but merely the right to expect 
compliance on the part of the labor defendants. 
The company also obtained the right to seek a 
remedy in case of violation of the injunction in 
contempt proceedings, which remedy still exists, 
the court ruled. 

Not Class Discrimination 

In commenting on the third point, involving the 
contention that the amendments constituted class 
discrimination, the court -said: 

“The social and economic forces underlying labor 
disputes, with its resultant wide public interest, 
the plethora of legal research on the subject, and 
the declarations by various legislatures, including 
the Congress of the United States and the Legis- 
lature of this state, that there are abuses to be met 
in the existing procedure applicable to labor dis- 


putes, all negative any possible inference that the ' 


Legislature is limited in its application to labor 
disputes, is arbitrary, oppressive or capricious, or 
based upon no real distinction.” 


ee ee 
BETTING AGAINST INVASION 


All of this sounds like a strong argument in 
favor of greater preparedness for the United 
States, but “Lloyds, England,” famous insurance 
house, is betting 500 to 1 that the United States 
will not be invaded by any foreign power. In 
view of this fact the news that the rest of the 
world is arming to the teeth is the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of revising our neutrality policy. Our 
present policy is exactly what it was in 1917, and 
unless it is revised we will once more become 
involved in another war for purely economic 
reasons, 


a ee 
Son of African Chieftain 


Recipient of College Degree 

Peter Koinange, son of Koinange Wa Mbiyu, a 
chieftain of the Kenya Colony, Africa, titular head 
of the Kenya tribe of 1,000,000 farmers and herds- 
men and senior chieftain of 2,000,000 more in 
neighboring tribes, has received his diploma from 
Ohio Wesleyan University, says the “Literary 
Digest.” 

Since his family is not rich, the future ruler had 
to earn his way through college by cooking, mak- 
ing speeches, and working in a camp during the 
summer vacations, 
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Russian Ambassador 
Should Be Sent Home 


“IT see no need and no reason for the United 
States government to hesitate about what is to be 
done regarding the Russian situation,” said Mat. 
thew Woll, vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and president of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company, in a statement in New 
York. 

“American labor advised against recognition, 
fought against it and forecast what would happen. 
It has happened. It was bound to happen. Every 
nation’s experience has been the same. Whether 
it happened this month or next year, the fact is 
that in the nature of things it had to happen some- 
time. 

“When communism abandons propaganda it will 
die; while it lives as an organized force it will 
propagandize, and until it abandons its basic phi- 
losophy it will lie, cheat and resort to whatever 
means seem workable to advance its influence. 

“The Russian ambassador ought to be sent 
home and our ambassador ought to be recalled. 
Until that is done American labor must pay the 
penalty and strive to hold the ground against the 
reds. American business profits no more than it 
ever did. I hope our government is about to 
discover the real truth about communism. I hope 
there is no backing down from the clear neces- 
sities of the hour.” 


——— 


An Opportunity for Huey Long 
To Show Friendship for Labor 


A strike of more than 3000 longshoremen in the 
port of New Orleans will be called September 16, 
Joseph P. Ryan, president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, announced in that 
city on Monday last. Ryan said the strike would 
be called immediately with a fifteen-day grace 
period intervening. 

The strike, Ryan said, would affect the port of 
New York and other ports because longshoremen 
would refuse to handle cargoes from New York. 

Ryan said he called on Senator Huey P. Long 
of Louisiana to intervene and “show whether he is 
the friend of labor he says he is.” Ryan declares 
Long controls the New Orleans dock board. 

The I. L. A. is demanding the New Orleans 
Steamship Association recognize the union and 
accede to its demand for an increase from 75 cents 
to 95 cents per hour for longshore labor. 


On Labor Day we commemorate the worker, 
but every day we should remember to look for the 
union label, shop card and button, 
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Congressional Record 
On Labor Legislation 


More legislation intended to confer direct bene- 
fits on labor was passed at the session of Con- 
gress ended on August 26 than at any three ses- 
sions before. The list is truly remarkable. The 
high spots of it may be given as follows: 

Laws of direct interest to labor, passed: 

Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes Act—Intended 
to fortify and confirm the right of workers to col- 
lective bargaining, conducted by representatives 
chosen by themselves without “interference, influ- 
ence or coercion.” 

Guffey Coal Act—Really what it has been called, 
a “little N.R.A.,” designed to end wage-cutting 
and price-cutting in the coal industry, and stabilize 
employment in the bituminous mines. Care is 
taken to prevent gouging of consumers. 

Comprehensive Security Act 

Social Security Act—This is one of the most 
comprehensive measures ever passed by any law- 
making body at one time. It provides old-age 
assistance, half paid for out of the federal treas- 
ury; old-age insurance, paid for by a tax on the 


| payrolls of the insured, half paid by themselves 


; ployers. 


and half by the employer; and unemployment 
insurance, designed to be self-supporting by a tax 
on employers. 


Any one of these three provisions in the Secur-. 


ity Act would have been counted plenty for any 
law a few years ago. All three were passed at 
once; and with them were several of the most 
beneficent federal grants to the states for social 
purposes ever known—for health work, for chil- 
dren and mothers, for crippled children, for the 
blind, 
Forty-Hour Week Measure 

Forty-hour week for postal workers—This puts 

the federal government in the van among big em- 


Railroad Retirement Act—A system of an- 


L nuities, made up by contributions of railroad work- 
Hers and railroads according to a fixed schedule, 


a saan genensie nse 
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paid to ‘retired employees above 65 years of age 
or of more than thirty years’ service. 


Other Important Laws 

Of immense interest to labor, though not directly 
dealing with it, are some other reform measures: 

New Tax Act—A conscious, definite effort to 
check the concentration of wealth by graduated 
taxes on incomes and inheritances, heaviest in the 
higher brackets. 

Banking Act—Gives government more control 
over banking and financial policies. Might have 
prevented the crash, had it been law in 1929. 

Railroad Reorganization Act—Gives I.C.C. and 
courts power and opportunity to stop the billion- 
dollar swindles that have marked many such re- 
organizations in the past. 

Holding Companies Hit 

Holding Company Act—The holding company 
is no doubt the greatest existing agency for gyp- 
ping investors and consumers and piling up bil- 
lions for insiders. Provisions in the act for 
dissolving such companies. 

Truck Transportation Act—For the first time, 
enforces fair play between highway and railroad 
traffic. Will tend strongly to bring truck wages 
up to railroad standards. 

Frazier-Lemke Act—A partial moratorium on 
farm mortgages. 7 

_ Other Labor Bills Offered 

In addition to these measures there were many 
bills of direct importance or indirect interest to 
labor which were introduced and debated, but 
were still pending when Congress adjourned. 
These irtclude the thirty-hour week bills of Sen- 
ator Black and Congressman Connery, the textile 
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control bill, the Walsh bill requiring that goods 
for government use must be made under minimum 
wage and maximum hour conditions prescribed in 
the codes. It includes also the strikebreaker ban, 
which would prevent the interstate transportation 
of strikebreaking forces like those 
Bergoft. 


The most far-reaching bill of all, the bill re-. 


quiring industry to take out federal licenses, sup- 
ported by the A. F. of L. and introduced by 


Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, is also still 


pending. f 
Se eS 


Maritime Unions Awaiting Reply 


To Demands for New Conditions: 


Pacific Coast maritime unions are awaiting a 
reply of employers to demands of six unions for 
better hours, wages and working conditions. 

The Sailors’ Union, of the Pacific, the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards, the Firemen, Oilers, Water- 
tenders and Wipers, the Master, Mates and Pilots 
and the American Telegraphists are the unions 
concerned. 


The longshoremen have voted not to handle 


non-union cargo from British Columbia. 

The Arizonian, a vessel tied up at San Pedro 
because of the British Columbia dispute, has been 
released. 

Employers have announced in a public adver- 
tisement that no demands of maritime unions will 
be considered favorably. 

Sg 


Teamsters Negotiate Agreements 


With Southern California Firms 


William J. Conboy, organizer for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, stationed in the 
Los Angeles district, was a visitor in San Fran- 
cisco over Labor Day, and showed much elation 
Over success of organization work in the south. 
He said: 

“During the last few weeks every beer dis- 
tributor in Long Beach, Wilmington and San 
Pedro has signed a closed shop agreement with 
San Pedro Local 692 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. This agreement includes a 100 per cent 
closed shop, requiring every driver to carry a paid- 
up card, with a wage scale of $36 per week for 
bottled beer drivers, $37 per week for keg beer 
drivers and $36 for helpers. No beer is to be deliv- 
ered after 6 p. m. on week days and no Sunday 
deliveries. 

“Up to the time of the signing of this agreement 
there was considerable ‘chiseling’ on the price of 
beer in the harbor district, which has since been 
eliminated. The San Pedro local has been very 
successful in also signing similar agreements with 
the Union Ice Company, taxicab operators, lum- 
ber companies and the various other branches of 
the trucking craft.” 


of Pearl. 


A. F. of L. Charters 
Auto Workers’ Union 


Presentation of an American Federation of 
Labor charter to the United Automobile Workers 
featured the opening session of the first constitu- 
tional convention of the union in Detroit. Presi- 
dent William Green of the A. F. of L. presented 
the charter and made a stirring plea to the dele- 
gates to wage an aggressive campaign to organize 
the automobile industry. 


An annual wage sufficient to “keep the worker 
in decency the year around” was a major objective 
of the new organization, President Green declared. 


“In effect all that we are asking represents your 
share of the wealth you produce,” Green said. 
“Executive officers through large salaries and 
bonuses are diverting to themselves larger shares 
of income than belong to them. We are going to 
change all that.” 


Green said the new union, the organization of 
which he described as “historic in the progress 
of the American labor movement,’ would en- 
deavor to enroll all parts workers and all produc- 
tion workers in the auto industry, but not mem- 
bers of existing craft unions. 


Francis J. Dillon, national A. F. of L. organ- 
izer in the automobile industry, reported that the 
new organization had 35,000 members. 


——— eS 
State and Labor Co-operation 
For Building Safety Planned 


Appointment has been made of John J. McDon- 
ough of Boston, as chief inspector of the state 
division of industrial safety. McDonough has been 
compliance director for the N.R.A. in Massachu- 
setts. In his new position he is directing the work 
of forty inspectors, assigned to encouraging safety 
for employees in the building trades and other 
industries, but with special attention to the con- 
struction workers. He proposes to tie up with 
the building trades unions in a safety promotion 
drive. 


THE ONLY LABEL 


Recognized by the A. F. of L. 


Printing ...... 
Bookbinding ... . 
Engraving Cuts . . 
Stereotyping ... 
Electrotyping . . 
Mailing 

Of Any Process of Ink Being Transferred 


to Paper 


Allied Printing Trades Council 


THE SYMBOL OF FAIR CONDITIONS 


ERIN 
® TRADES ee) COUNCIL 3 
Saeco 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices — You Will Be Surprised - 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


2140 FOLSOM STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


In the death of Ross E. Heller in a San Fran- 
cisco hospital Saturday, August 31, of a stomach 
ailment, San Francisco Typographical Union suf- 
fers the loss of one of its most versatile, best 
known and esteemed members. Born in Topeka, 
Kansas, in 1880, he was the son of Robley and 
Mary Heller. Mr. Heller first came to San Fran- 
cisco in 1910 and was employed as a linotype 
operator on the “Morning Call.” He remained in 
San Francisco about two years, then went to Los 
Angeles. After leaving Los Angeles and spending 
a few months in Sacramento he returned to San 
Francisco. He was foreman of the “Bulletin” 
composing room at the time that paper merged 
with the “Call-Post” in August, 1929. He was 
temperate, thoughtful and kind, and as a compos- 
ing room executive he was credited with always 
extending the fairest consideration to those over 
whom he had supervision. He was a member of 
the proofroom staff of the “Chronicle” at the time 
of his death. The passing of Mr. Heller leaves his 
81-year-old mother the sole survivor of her family. 
To her the deepest sympathy of a legion of friends 
is extended. Mr. Heller’s funeral was held at 2 
p. m. last Tuesday, the impressive services being 
conducted by Roosevelt Lodge No. 500, F. & A. 
M. Inurnment of his remains was made at Wood- 
lawn Memorial Park. F. F. Bebergall, W. C. Cle- 
ment, Patrick Evers, W. H. McMillan, G. E. 
Mitchell, Jr., and C. A. White, all fellow craftsmen 
of Mr. Heller, were his pallbearers. 


R. P. Pettipiece, chairman of the- scale com- 
mittee of Vancouver Typographical Union, and his 
son, C. W. Pettipiece, president of Reno Typo- 
graphical Union No. 611, were union headquarters 
visitors last Tuesday. Pettipiece Sr. was return- 
ing from a visit with his son in Reno to his Van- 
couver home, and the son escorted him as far as 
San Francisco. R. P. Pettipiece has been em- 
ployed on the Vancouver “Province” a number of 
years. His son is foreman of the Reno “Journal.” 

Benjamin Schonhoff, former president of No. 21, 
who underwent a surgical operation at University 
Hospital last week, is reported to have rallied 
nicely from the ordeal and is said to be well on 
the road to recovery. 

John J. McNeary, former foreman of the “Ex- 
aminer” composing room, now occupying a similar 
position on the Vancouver “Sun,” was a San 
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Francisco visitor last week. Something good that 
Vancouver affords, climate or otherwise, is re- 
flected in the slightly increased girth that “Johnny” 
has acquired during his residence in the British 
Columbia city. 

Philip Johnson and W. U. Bowen of the “Re- 
corder” chapel are off duty, due to sickness. 

The union’s Labor Day committee desires to, 
extend its thanks to the members of the union for 
the co-operation accorded it in preparing for the 
showing made in the Labor Day parade. The com- 
mittee was composed of H. J. Benz, C. E. Can- 
trell, Charles Crawford, Ray A. Harvie, J. J. Heb- 
ner, F. H. Kothe, W. N. Mappin, J. E. Mead, 
H. O. Melaas, J. A. W. McDermott, W. E. Shep- 
herd, G. A. Sheridan, Dennis Stillwell, E. M. 
Stone, R. W. Waterson and D. Zari. And wasn’t it 
a proud privilege to participate in that remarkable 
demonstration? 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

News of the death of Ross Heller came as a, 
shock to many of the boys in the chapel, to whom 
he was well known. Many of them had worked 
with and under him. A wreath was sent by his 
friends, 

The Labor Day parade was a great success, but 
it had its drawbacks, too, as will be seen from the ' 
following: 

An itinerant member of the trade had been in 
the office trying to get enough money to “rush the 
growler.” Several of the boys had successfully 
sidestepped him. Among these was Bert Sheridan, 
who was all swelled up with his good fortune. 
However, said traveler finally spied Bert and rush- 
ing up to him, grabbed him by the hand and said: 
“Gee, Bert, you sure looked swell in the parade.” 
Needless to say, Bert had to contribute after that 
orchid. ! 

Vic Myers, one of the handsome youths in the 
adroom, made up his mind to march in the parade, . 
thus showing his pride in No. 21. In order to get! 
the drop on the rest of the gang Vic went out one 
day and tried out the cobblestones. He, however, 
had neglected to read up on the traffic laws. He 
spent most of his lunch time in making right turns 
and left turns, etc., and had left to himself just a 
few minutes to get back to work. Not noticing 
the signals, he started on the run across the street, 
when he heard a whistle and a shout. Looking 
up, he saw an officer approaching. There was no 
time to escape and the cop took him over to the 
sergeant, who took out his book of rules. By the 
time he had read them to Vic the latter was sev- 
eral minutes overdue. Vic marched in the parade, 
but we haven’t heard whether he got any prizes. 
But he got lots of notoriety. 

ee 
LABOR PRESS CONVENTION 

R. E. Woodmansee, editor of the “Illinois 
Tradesmen,” Springfield, and secretary-treasurer 
of the International Labor Press of America, has 
sent out the call for the organization’s twenty-fifth 
annual convention, to be held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., beginning Monday evening, October 7, when 
the American Federation of Labor convention 
meets. 

a 

Among other places reporting increased em- 

ployment are Uncle Sam’s navy yards. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH———_______| 


After staging one of: the largest-and most Color. 
ful Labor Day parades in the history of labor in 
this city, another Labor Day celebration become, 
a matter of history. More members of No. jg 
would have participated in the parade, but a ma. 
jority of them being night workers who report 
for work earlier on holidays, besides those working 
day time, they were prevented from doing so. 

It is rumored the mailers of Baltimore, Md, 
have been discussing the question of making 
application to the executive council of the I. T. U, 
for a charter. It is to be hoped they will be suc- 
cessful in their laudable undertaking to become 
another mailer union under the jurisdiction of the 
Pe Us 

The officers of the M. T. D. U. never put forth 
efforts at organization work worthy of the name. 
More especially was this the case in cities near 
the seat of power of the M. T. D. U—New York. 
Many reasons have been given for not attempting 
it, none of which would bear analysis. Doubtless 
the real reason for those officers ducking the issue, 
in the opinion of many, and never successfully 
denied either, was a fear entertained by the “big 
shots” of the major union of the M. T. D. U— 
New York—of such a policy leading to a likely 
disturbance of the balance of power held in the 
M. T. D. U. by the New York union, As the 
M. T. D. U. continues to disintegrate, which 
course appears to be an inevitable one, about all, 
if any, that will remain of the M. T. D. U. wil 
probably be New York and a few other die-hard 
unions, 

The seventh-ninth convention of the I. T. U. 
will open in Montreal on September 7. The pro- 
ceedings of the convention should prove interest- 
ing reading, as always heretofore. 

The M. T. D. U. convention has probably met 
and adjourned, as has been its custom, a week 
previous to the opening of the I. T. U. convention, 
As the president and vice-president of the M. T. 
D. U. have suffered a loss of prestige, particularly 
in their own unions (St. Louis and Toronto), the 
president’s candidacy for president and his ticket 
having suffered defeat in the first one, and the 
second one (St. Louis and Toronto, respectively) 
the vice-president’s union seceding from the 
M. T. D. U., their reports of how it all happened 
should be interesting reading. 

Doubtless, as usual, the executive council of 
the I. T. U. will be, in a great measure, blamed 
by them for their predicament. With “the lid” 
clamped on in the New York union as regards 
the trend of affairs-political in that union, its 
affairs are kept under cover. It would therefore 
seem to be up to the M. T. D. U. secretary- 
treasurer, who is a member of the New York 
union, to give the dues-paying members of the 
M. T. D. U., in his annual report to their conven- 
tion, a “rousing rally” to stand by the “G. O. P.’ 
of Mailerdom—the M. T.. D. U. 

————_g—____. 

ANOTHER BLOW FOR THE PRINTER 

A machine for printing railroad tickets as they 
are purchased has been recently installed in a 
London railroad station. The machine can issue 
tickets for 500 different stations. The agent 
merely sets the index needle, pulls a lever, and 
out comes the freshly-printed ticket—numbered, 
dated and priced. It also tabulates total receipts. 

ee 
RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 

The annual meeting of the General Council o/ 
the League of Nations Union in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, has passed a resolution expressing deep con- 
cern at the religious intolerance “shown in certail 
countries” and requesting the British government 
to take any steps deemed necessary to influence 
such governments, 
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Girl Workers Praised 
For Bravery in Strike 


Thanks to the sudden adjournment of court and 
the efforts of Harry Rufer, general organizer for 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, J. T. Whitley, attorney for garment manu- 
facturers whose employees are out on strike, prob- 
ably escaped a beating after he had made slurring 
remarks about the war record of a union witness 
in a hearing to dissolve an injunction, according 
to Helen Duncan, in an I. L. N. S. dispatch from 
Decatur, Ill. 


Leon Bashore, member of the local painters’ 
union, was on the stand testifying as to what he 
saw last February 14 and 15, the first two days 
of the I.L.G.W.U. strike. Whitley inferred he 
was a coward. The attorney for the union asked 
Bashore if he had not served his country in the 
world war. An affirmative answer brought a sneer- 
ing, “Well it didn’t improve you much,’ from 
Whitley. 

Judge C. Y. Miller adjourned court immediately 
and several infuriated spectators rushed at Whit- 
ley. Rufer asked two men who had their hands on 
Whitley to refrain from a fight, and Whitley hur- 
ried out of the building. 


Asked whether or not he had served in the war, 
Whitley admitted he had not. 


During a two weeks’ hearing on a motion to 
dissolve the temporary injunction issued last April 
BS by Judge Miller Whitley has been particularly 
contemptible, trying to browbeat union witnesses 
and insult them. 

Throughout the entire six months of the gar- 
ment workers’ strike Whitley has repeatedly 
thwarted attempts to settle the difficulties between 
the local and the manufacturers of “Trixie,” “Bon- 
“Decatur Maid,” “Darlene” and “Home 
| Made” dresses. 

Testimony in the hearing to dissolve the injunc- 
ition has brought out the brutality of inexcusable 

use of tear gas on the part of deputy sheriffs. A 
photographer on the daily papers told how his 
camera had been seized when he attempted to 
take a picture during one of the attacks and re- 
lated how the guns had been fired at close range 
and right into the faces of blinded strikers. In 
some cases hired hoodlums pursued strikers and 
shot directly at women who had fallen in the 
® streets. 
Testimony is bearing out the compliment R. G. 
} Soderstrom, president of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor, paid local strikers when he called 
them “the bravest women strikers Illinois has ever 
produced.” 

David Dubinsky, president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, made a flying 
visit to Decatur recently and was much impressed 
= by the courage local girls and women have shown. 
| He declared it would be treason to give up the 
} ‘ight and assured them the International would be 
@ back of Local 120 until “victory and agreement is 
achieved, whether it takes two days or two years.” 

Repeated efforts have been made by the union 
to have the matter settled by arbitration. Almost 
a score of state and federal men have been in 
Decatur attempting to settle the differences but 
all have been unsuccessful. A. R. Thompson of 
the state labor department conducted a public 
hearing, after which he declared that the strike 
should be settled immediately. He offered a basis 
for settlement. The manufacturers ignored it en- 
tirely. Local members of I.L.G.W.U. struck Feb- 
Tuary 14 for union recognition and the right of 
collective bargaining. 
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Union-made products are American-made. 
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Ornburn of Label Department 
Stresses Necessity of Expansion 


The great importance of union label goods and 
services in raising the living standard of the work- 
ers was emphasized by I. M. Ornburn, secretary- 
treasurer of the Union Label Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, in his Labor 
Day address in Washington, delivered over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s network. 

The outstanding feature of Ornburn’s address 
was the urgent recommendation of the Union 
Label Trades Department that after Labor Day 
union members and their loyal friends withdraw 
their patronage from merchants and other business 
establishments “who do not display the union 
label, shop card and button.” 

He reviewed the growth of the union label and 
stressed the fact that the purpose of the Union 
Label Trades Department is to expand the label 
program. 


oe ge Se 
AID TO NEEDY STUDENTS 

Needy and deserving students on the Los An- 
geles campus of the University of California will 
be given an opportunity to earn more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars this year, according to 
Assistant Comptroller D. G. Maclise. Under the 
federal government plan, $100,200 has been allotted 
for student aid, which will be disbursed to students 
at an average wage of $15 a month. 


ES RES SR ee STY 
PROTECT THE CHILDREN 

Opening of schools for the new fall term brings 
to the motoring public a heavy share of responsi- 
bility for protecting children from traffic accidents, 
declares a statement by the public safety depart- 
ment of the California State Automobile Associa- 
tion announcing a program of educational activi- 
ties this month on the subject of child safety. 


SLUM CLEARANCE IN DETROIT 
Administrator Ickes has ordered acceptance of 
options on five square blocks of slum area in De- 
troit to permit the P.W.A.’s slum clearance proj- 
ect in that city to be started immediately. 


If He Only Meant It! 


The Dothan (Ala.) “Eagle,” edited by former 
State Senator Julian Hall, recently carried a front 
page editorial ridiculing the anti-sedition bill, 
which Governor Graves vetoed a day too late to 
make his veto effective, and offered to make a test 
of its constitutionality by declaring for “violent” 
overthrow of the state government, according to 
the Montgomery “Advertiser.” 

In a mocking article under the caption, “Rally 
*Round, Comrades! Let’s H’ist the Red Flag,” the 
editor of the “Eagle” says: 

“Because Governor Graves waited one day too 
long to veto the anti-sedition bill it automatically 
becomes the law of Alabama. 

“Thus it is now a misdemeanor for any citizen 
to advocate the overthrow of the government by 
violence, or who possesses more than one copy of 
a publication, cut or cartoon advocating the over- 
throw of the government by violence. 

“As a newspaper believing implicity in the fun- 
damental importance of free speech and a free 
press, the ‘Eagle’ is interested in testing this 
drastic and wholly unnecessary law. 

“Therefore we advocate the overthrow of Ala- 
bama’s government by violence. We urge citizens 
to arm themselves with shillalahs, set out for 
Montgomery and whale hell out of the members 
of the Alabama Legislature who voted for the 
anti-sedition bill. We advocate that they also be 
kicked swiftly in the after-deck of the pantaloons. 
We advocate that they be chased out of the his- 
toric and chagrined old capitol and back to the 
dunghills of their barnyards. . . .!” 


Big Business and Law 


1LL.N.S. 

When the people have elected a progressive 
Congress, and that Congress has passed a group 
of progressive laws, the work of righting industrial 
injustice is not finished. It is just well started. 
There remains the hard, never-ending task of 
making “big business” obey the new laws. 

“Big business” will not obey any law that limits 
its privileges and profits until it is thrashed or 
scared into obedience. And it frequently finds 
strong support of its rebellion in the federal 
courts. 

As for disobedience to law, take the textile case. 
Fifteen cases against textile manufacturers were 
filed by the United Textile Workers of America 
with the National Labor Relations Board one 
morning recently. 

The charge in every case is discrimination 
against the union. Twelve hundred mills in thirty- 
five states are involved in discrimination cases. In 
some instances every union official was summarily 
fired. More than 45,000 union workers are affected 
by this discrimination. It is utterly contrary to the 
spirit and purpose of the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Disputes Act, and to many earlier acts. 

But the bosses will flout the law as long as they 
can do so with safety. 

* * x 

Or take the steel cases. Two steel companies 
were particularly flagrant in refusing to obey the 
law which gives employees the right to organize 
and to choose representatives for dealing with the 
employer “without interference, influence or coer- 
cion.” One of these is known as the Wheeling 
case and one as the Bendix case—from the Bendix 
plant in South Bend, Ind. 

In both cases the old Labor Relations Board 
ordered an election to determine who should rep- 
resent the workers, and in both cases the com- 
panies stopped the elections by orders of federal 
courts. The A. F. of L. is bringing them before 
the new Labor Relations Board, but no one doubts 
that the companies will go to court again if the 
board’s decisions displease them. 

* ok x 

And, to take a case not directly connected with 
labor, utility magnates have hired a fresh corps of 
lawyers to search for flaws in the holding company 
act, and are telling the public that they will fight 
this law “to the bitter end.” 

A big share of big employers today will not 
obey any law until compelled to do so, and in 
most cases, the law is of little avail unless there 
are strong, sane, militant labor unions to support 
the law. 


Ignorance of the law is no excuse; neither is 
there any alibi for buying from unfair concerns. 


RELIABILITY 
ee 


YOU MAKE NO MISTAKE WHEN ea 
YOU PLACE YOUR PRINTING OR- 
DERS WITH A FIRM THAT HAS 
LIVED UP TO A GOOD REPUTA- 
TION FOR HONEST VALUES FOR 
HALF A CENTURY. 


Friendly in Every Way! 
Walter N. Brunt Press 
@ Printing and Badges 


111 Seventh Street 
Phene MArket 7070 => 


S. F. Labor Council | 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p.m Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, August 30, 1935 

‘Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting — Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Operating Engineers No. 64, 
R. R. Corrie vice F. E. Johansen; Ornamental 
Iron Workers, William Sanders vice James Gil- 
lies; Painters No. 1158, Frank Krause vice Alf 
Peterson. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—U. S. Webb, attorney 
general of California, acknowledging receipt of 
resolution adopted by this Council relative to vigi- 
lante outbreaks in Jackson, Amador County, and 
in Sonoma County, and transmitting copy of letter 
addressed by the attorney general to Governor 
Frank F. Merriam, explaining that new law impos- 
ing new duties on his office will not go into effect 
until September 15, and that funds will have to be 
made available to carry out the new law. Con- 
gressman Richard J. Welch will do his utmost 
to secure action on H. R. 6363, providing for auto- 
matic sprinklers on ships, before adjournment of 
Congress. International Labor News Service, 
offering to furnish reports each day of the pro- 
ceedings of the A. F. of L. convention for the 
sum of $5 and $1 additional for special delivery. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers No. 266, stat- 
ing unless their delegate, Wilkins, be seated in 
the Council the said union will be represented 
only by one delegate, Frank Becker. Steam 
Shovel and Dredgemen No. 45, transmitting copy 
of letter to A. E. Stockburger, state director of 
finance, relative to their case seeking to secure 
re-employment of members. Southern Pacific 
Company, offering special train to convey dele- 
gates to San Diego convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor at reduced fares. Secretary Frank 
Morrison of the American Federation of Labor, 
announcing that the executive council meeting at 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List’’ of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘Saturday 
Evening Post,’ “‘Ladies’ Home Journal,’ 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dornbecker Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness, 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken's Grocery Stores. 

John G. Ils Co., Ranges, 2902 Nineteenth. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Company. 

Mission Hotel, 520 Van Ness So. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

S. H. Kress Company Stores. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

Woolworth’s Stores. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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Atlantic City, N. J., awarded the jurisdiction 
raised by Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders over box coil cleaners and repairers 
to the United Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters. 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders, transmit- 
ting copy of his appeal to the coming convention 
of the Federation in the foregoing jurisdiction 
case. Scope circular of Civil Service Commission 
for examination of applicants for position of Class 
F204, civil engineering inpector, to be held Sep- 
tember 13, 

Referred to Secretary—Bricklayers No. 7, rela- 
tive to violation of women’s eight-hour law. 


Referred to Executive Committee—Local Joint 
Board of Culinary Workers, complaints against 
two clubs refusing to recognize Local No. 110, 
Miscellaneous Employees. From Carquinez Local 
No. 51, appeal for assistance in their strike against 
Selby plant, formerly employing members of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. Bricklayers No. 7, 
proposing campaign for collective bargaining 
agreements. Letters transmitting donations to 
Mother Lode Miners No. 48 of Jackson from the 
Ship Clerks, Upholsterers, Window Cleaners, Laun- 
dry Workers and Bartenders. 


Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Modesto Defense Committee, resolution re- 
questing financial assistance in prosecuting an 
appeal in behalf of men convicted at Modesto for 
“reckless possession of explosives.” 


Referred to Union Label Section—Letter from 
Sacramento County Building Trades Council, 
boycott against Amalgamated Sugar Company of 
Ogden, Utah, asking for publicity of unfair busi- 
ness. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
that delegates to the San Diego Convention of 
State Federation of Labor be allowed the sum of 
$175 each. Arranged for conference between the 
parties in the controversy between Machinists 
No. 68 and the Pioneer Motor Bearing Company. 
Referred to the secretary controversy between 
Window Cleaners and Lundstrom Hat Company. 
In the long-pending controversy between Dairy 
and Creamery Employees No. 304 and the Aze- 
vedo Dairy and the Del Monte Milk Company, 
committee recommended that Labor Council de- 
clare its intention of levying a boycott against 
these two concerns, and that the Joint Council of 
Teamsters be requested to withdraw all men em- 
ployed by said concerns. In view of many dele- 
gates being absent at conventions during Septem- 
ber, committee recommended that Labor Council 
hold no meetings on the 13th and the 20th of 
September, and that election of a delegate to 
A. F. of L. convention be held on the following 
meeting night, September 27. Report and all rec- 
ommendations concurred in. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee at request of the Council again con- 
sidered the proposed disaster emergency ordinance 
and submitted a lengthy report giving additional 
reasons why the Council should oppose said ordi- 
nance, and recommended that Council reiterate its 
opposition thereto; recommendation concurred in. 
Recommended that Council indorse proposed char- 
ter amendment to put under civil service regula- 
tions hospital and institutional workers perma- 
nently employed and who are now denied civil 
service rating and conditions. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Culinary Workers refute 
statement printed in the “Western Worker,” 
wherein false statements were made regarding 
John Leighton Restaurant, on Fillmore street, 
which is conforming to all union standards. Mu- 
sicians report that Oakland parade will contain 
thirteen and San Francisco parade will contain 
twenty-seven bands employing their members on 
Labor Day. Plumbers No. 442 reported the de- 
cision of executive council of A. F. of L. in their 
dispute regarding jurisdiction over coil cleaners 


From President Flore of the Hotel and 
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and repairers; appeal notice to executive council 
by President Flore of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders 
was read in that connection, the Council having 
no further power in that matter. Cloak Makers 
are making progress. Grocery Clerks are conduct. 
ing an organizing campaign on chain Stores, 
Sailors report a black sedan is patrolling the wa- 
terfront attacking maritime workers; have sug. 
gested changes in working conditions to employ. 
ers. Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Auxiliary 
will dance at California Hall September 7. Long. 
shoremen favor renewal of present agreement: 
accuse employers of violating the award relative 
to retroactive pay; have no difficulties excepting 
with a few employers; will continue boycott of 
Vancouver cargoes loaded by strike-breakers, 

New Business—Nominations for delegate to the 
convention of the A. F. of L. were opened, and 
Delegate Clarence King of Musicians No. 6 was 
nominated, and closed for the evening, to be again 
opened next meeting. 

Moved that the name of George M. Robinson & 
Co., sprinkler fitting, be removed from the unfair 
list. Motion carried. 

Moved that Council demand a retraction of 
article appearing in the “Daily News” regarding 
Labor Day, and that the press be communi- 
cated with to that effect. Amendment that the 
article misquoting President Vandeleur be te- 
ferred to the president of the Council to allow him 
to make a personal demand upon the “Daily News’ 
to make a retraction. On being put to a vote the 
amendment was carried by a standing vote of 112 
ayes to 58 noes. Delegate Bridges requested to 
be recorded as voting no. 

Receipts, $310.84; expenditures, $1204.34. 

Council adjourned at 9:25 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
——— ee 
COURSE IN DIESEL ENGINEERING 

A course in “Diesel engineering,” open to any 
adult in the state who wishes to study by mail, is 
announced by the University of California Exten- 
sion Division at Berkeley. 


From Miss Perkins 


A belated Labor Day message from Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins extends to the readers 
of the Labor Clarion her greetings on the forty- 
eighth anniversary of the holiday and expresses 
the hope that the business recovery now under 
way “will develop in such a way as to benefit 
wage earners all over the United States.” 

The secretary felicitates labor on the passage of 
the Wagner act, whose purpose is “to bring about 
a better relationship between labor and manage- 
ment,” and the proper use of which, she says, by 
both groups, can be fruitful. 

Regarding the Social Security Act, providing 
for unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
security of children and prevention of ill health, 
she says that “wage earners and their families will 
have real protection in the future from the hazards 
and vicissitudes which have been present so re- 
currently in the past... . If the Senate and House 
of Representatives in their long and arduous ses- 
sion had done nothing more than pass this bill the 
session would be regarded as historic for all time.” 
She concludes: 

“The Department of Labor is dedicated to the 
working people and its purpose is ‘to foster, pro- 
mote and develop the welfare of the wage earners 


‘of the United States, to improve their working 


conditions and to advance their opportunities fot 
profitable employment.’ 

“You may be assured it will be responsive to any J 
calls your readers may make for co-operation, as 
sistance or information.” 
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Culinary Crafts Notes 
By C. W. PILGRIM 


Did you notice any of the following items?: 
That the turnout on Labor Day was one of the 
biggest in the history of this city; that the workers 
kept excellent order and this without the use of 
any coercive authority; that the Waiters’ Union, 
Local 30, wheeled one of the oldest banners, was 
the only organizations to be represented by a mem- 
ber who wore spats, and that Hugo Ernst forgot 
to bring along his walking stick, thus proving that 
his “dogs” are not yet worn out, as some people 
claim, also that as usual he wore a white (and 
not red) carnation; that members of Local 110 
wore a sash with the word “Dishwasher” on it, 
and Arthur Watson’s bay window was prominent 
in the front rank, while Walter Cowan, with his 
lame leg, brought up the rear; that members of 
Cooks’ Union No. 44 wore a uniform for which 
they were awarded a silver loving cup as a spe- 
cial prize for neat appearance (and maybe you 
don’t think they are all swelled up over it); that 
the Market Street Railway men had a large dele- 
vation marching; that there was an entire absence 
of persons under the influence of liquor, despite 
the fact that all the taverns were wide open. Did 
you see old Joe Henneson, looking like an old 
color sergeant, carrying the banner of Local 44? 
or the two husky members of Local 110 who car- 
ried the banners of Waitresses’ Local 48? Did you 
notice the large American flag that the bartender 
at John’s Pisco Punch climbed up on a high lad- 
der and draped over the whole of the front win- 
dow of this notorious non-union house? Maybe 
this boss thinks that a flag will do just as well as 
a union house card, so it is up to the workers 
to show him different. Did you know that Bar- 
tenders’ Local 41 is rather disappointed that its 
float did not get a prize? Never mind, boys; better 
luck next time. Lastly, did you notice that all 
the workers seemed mighty proud to show to the 
world that they were members of organized labor? 
Considering the fact that our members had to 
work to feed the people, the culinary unions were 
well represented; but it could have been better. 
So see to it the next time labor sees fit to demon- 
strate that you do better. 


At its regular meeting of Wednesday, August 
28, Waiters’ Union No. 30 went on record to bar 
all the Hearst publications from its headquarters. 
The members also voted $10 to the Civil Liberties 
Bureau. Cooks’ Union No. 44 voted $10 to the 
striking bargemen and $10 to the striking smelter- 
men. They also report the death of one of their 
faithful old members, Louis Reynolds. 

Miscellaneous Union No. 110 voted $25 to the 
striking bargemen, and report the election of 
Arthur Watson and Walter Cowan as delegates to 
the forthcoming convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Bartenders’ Local 41 reports that Brothers Dan 
Regan and George Flynn will be its delegates to 
the convention. 

The Bayshore dog track has opened with a full 
crew of workers from the culinary unions. 

The Green Mill (Italian dinner house), 492 
broadway, has been lined up and is now O. K., 
thanks to the co-operation of the Railway and 
Steamship Clerks’ organization, and our Joint 
lioard appreciates the help given by the clerks. 

Remember: Stay away from Clinton’s, Foster's, 
the Roosevelt, on Fifth street at Mission, and all 
White Log Taverns. All are unfair to our unions. 
.ook for our house card in the front window be- 
fore you eat. 

a 

Union label stock is going up in the market. It 
will continue to rise in just the degree that work- 
ers buy union-made goods. 


LABOR CLARION 


Textile Workers Demand Stop 
To Firing of Union Workers 


Fifteen cases charging discrimination against 
members of the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica in violation of the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Relations Act have been filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board in Washington, Francis J. 
Gorman, vice-president of the United Textile 
Workers, announces. 

“T realize that the new board has not had time 
to perfect its machinery and that labor ought to 
exercise patience in filing initial cases. However, 
our members have been so unmercifully penalized 
by our employers that in filing only fifteen cases 
we are exercising more than a moderate amount 
of restraint. 

“Since September, 1934, and up to the fall of 
N.R.A., we have had discrimination cases in 1200 
mills, affecting 43,000 union workers. The fact 
that these cases have been listed from thirty-five 
states shows that the condition is not sectional 
but is more or less general.” 

——_—--—_ &--—_—__— 


Public Ownership Threatened 
If Car Strike Is Not Settled 


With street railway and bus transportation 
already tied up by a fourteen-day strike of motor- 
men, conductors and bus drivers, South Bend, 
Ind., is facing a walkout of milk truck drivers. 
The latter are asking for a $5-a-week increase and 
union recognition. 

There are indications that the street railway and 
bus strike may be settled any hour. The city coun- 
cil has served notice that if it isn’t settled South 
Bend will take over the system and operate it as 
a municipal enterprise. 

A territory containing about 250,000 people is 
now without transit service. 

L. J. Smith of the United States Bureau of 
Conciliation is attempting to mediate the contro- 
versy. 

——— 
FOR STRONG UNION MOVEMENT 

The large assistance which the National Recov- 
ery Administration accorded business interests 
compared with the small aid given organized 
labor, the necessity of a strong trade uhion move- 
ment adequately to protect the workers even under 
most favorable labor laws, and the importance of 
shorter hours to provide jobs for the unemployed 
millions were the high points in the Labor Day ad- 
dress delivered at Pittsburgh, Pa., by John P. 
Frey, president of the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, at the Labor 
Day celebration held under the auspices of the 
Pittsburgh Central Labor Union. 

-@ -— 

Americans spend millions of dollars for imported 
goods. The best way to cut the taxes collected for 
those on relief is to buy union-made American 
products. 


Eleven 


Socialist Party Balks 


Editor Labor Clarion: 


A letter has been broadcast by a so-called 
“United Labor Campaign Committee” under date 
of July 8, 1935, saying that a conference of mem- 
bers of some labor unions, the Communist party, 
the Democratic party and the Socialist party had 
been held on June 29 to discuss the possibilities of 
united political action in the coming municipal 
campaign, and that this conference set up the 
United Labor Campaign Committee and directed 
it to issue a call to all organizations in this city 
interested in uniting behind a program and slate 
“that will truly represent the interests of the 
masses of the people and of organized labor.” 


The use of the name of the Socialist party is 
entirely unauthorized. The Socialist party is un- 
willing to enter into an alliance, political or other- 
wise, with the Communist party, as we are op- 
posed to their methods and purposes. 


We shall be glad to co-operate with organized 
labor to establish a genuine labor party, devoted to 
democratic principles and the welfare of the work- 
ing people. 

We refuse to become the tool of those who wish 
to establish a dictatorship of a political party over 
the working class. 

SOCIALIST PARTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


VICTOR LAMAR, Chairman. 
———_—_—_- @______—_. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


A further expansion in employment and pay- 
rolls in the private building construction industry 
was shown in July. Based on reports received 
from 9703 contractors reporting to the bureau of 
labor statistics, Department of Labor, there was 
an increase of 1.7 per cent in number of workers 
from June to July and of 3 per cent in payrolls. 
The figures relate to employees engaged on erec- 
tion, altering and repairing of buildings, exclusive 
of projects financed by the Public Works Admin- 
istration or Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds, regular appropriations of federal, state and 
local governments, or loans insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 
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FOR LONG AND SATISFACTORY WEAR — INSIST ON 


“GOLD NUGGET” 


UNION MADE 


JEANS 


$8 


Full cut 8-ounce denim. Bar tacked and triple stitched at all the necessary 
points. Guaranteed to fit properly. Sizes up to 42. 
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Government Based on Farming Fails to Meet Needs of Nation Today 


By ROBERT B. WOL 


Manager Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview, Wash. 


This is the sixth installment of an address 
by Mr. Wolf. He was speaking to an audience 
of engineers and managers. He told them, 
from a wide experience, that labor unions are 
the salvation of industry as well as of labor; 
that in the long run it is to the interest of 
employers to urge their men to form unions, 
and that there is no substitute for the free, 
untrammeled organization of worker s.— 
Editor. 


HE early industrialists failed to recognize that 
T they did not merely own land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and power, but also a working environ- 
ment in which men earned their livelihood. 

Isn’t the principal difficulty that we carried over 
the old Adam Smith conception of private prop- 
erty into the new industrial age? 

Believing, as we did, that private property con- 
ferred privilege rather than responsibility, we, of 
course, resented it when our workmen organized 
to secure the right to have something to say about 
the way in which this property was used. 

Problem Easily Solved 

No one is to blame particularly, but it does seem 
to me that the problem of recognition, which is 
the cause of so much emotional disturbance, can 
be easily solved if we industrialists recognize that 
we must direct major efforts towards the develop- 
ment of a responsible and creative labor leader- 
ship. 

Isn’t it a fact that a government designed to 
meet the needs of an agricultural nation cannot 
meet the needs of an industrial nation? We origi- 
nally had only one major industry; now we have 
a progressively increasing number of industries, 
some of them with more people dependent upon 
them than our entire population in 1776. 

In reality, what happened was that a new gov- 
ernment, in fact, many governments, grew up 
within the framework of the original government, 
which, no matter how wisely conceived to meet 
the needs of an agricultural nation, could not func- 
tion effectively under the new conditions. 

At the Atlantic City convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in 1918, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., indicated that we could not much 
longer maintain an industrial autocracy while liv- 
ing under a political democracy. 

I believe most of us have an instinctive feeling 


CELEBRATE CAPITAL’S FIRST TRAIN 

The one hundredth anniversary of the entrance 
of the first passenger train into the nation’s capital 
is now being marked by a 130-day exhibit of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in conjunction with 
the Smithsonian Institution. The exhibit began on 
August 25, the centennial date. 

ee 


Secretary Frank Morrison Cites 
Thirty Years’ Legislative Gains 


The importance of organized labor’s legislative 
achievements by the application of its non-partisan 
political policy during the last thirty years was 
emphasized by Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, in his Labor Day 
address at Madison, Wis., delivered under the aus- 
pices of the Madison Federation of Labor. 

This long fight to secure labor’s rights began 
with the struggle against injunctions and labor 
disputes and was followed by a united front to 
prohibit the yellow dog contract, the company 
union, and to secure the legislative guarantee of 
the right of the workers to organize without in- 
terference from employers, all of which principles 
are now the statute law of the land. 

“Our Labor Day is more than a holiday,” Morri- 
son said. “It is a guide post by which social 
changes can be charted.” 


that Mr. Rockefeller was right, but I question 
whether we can correct the situation so long as 
we are attempting to govern ourselves with an 
instrument designed to deal with the problems of 
a nation with practically only one industry, namely, 
agriculture. As General Johnson has pointed out, 


and Australia has demonstrated, we have to make 
each functional type of industry realize that it is 
a government within itself and so endeavor to 
develop consciousness upon the part of all those 
who take part in its functional purposes that they 
are citizens of that industry. 


Before the7< 


drops... 


Get ready for Winter 
with GAS HEATING 


HE SEASON will soon be here—of football and cold, 
brisk days, bringing with it the need for adequate house 
heating such as gas alone best gives. When you are chilled 
through and through, for your health’s sake you need full 
bodied warmth from heat that gives you glowing comfort 


through and through. 


End any chance of living in a house where the heating 
system does not completely satisfy. Investigate gas heating 
right now. Get the facts—all of them—cost, convenience, 
cleanliness of gas heating. And when these facts are known 
zegarding the heating your home needs, you will make 
the same decision as thousands have done, that year in 
and year out gas heating gives more and costs less. 

Now is the time to take action. You can buy 
and install modern gas heating equipment 
under a F. H. A. loan. The easy purchase terms 
will surprise you. Come in and let us help 
you select the equipment your home needs. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR THE 


D.G-E: 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Owned + Operated + Managed by Californians 


273-935 
in, Lie, 


